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" The painter ? "

" But go on with what you were saying/'

They were saying something that was far, far
too intimate to be said outright. But the noise
of the voices served like a clapper in little Mrs,
Withers's mind, scaring into the air flocks of
small birds, and then they'd settle, and then she'd
feel afraid, put one hand to her hair, bind both
round her knees, and look up at Oliver Skelton
nervously, and say :

" Promise, promise, you'll tell no one." . . .
so considerate he was, so tender. It was her
husband's character that she discussed. He was
cold, she said.

Down upon them came the splendid Magdalen,
brown, warm, voluminous, scarcely brushing the
grass with her sandalled feet. Her hair flew;
pins seemed scarcely to attach the flying silks.
An actress of course, a line of light perpetually
beneath her. It was only " My dear " that she
said, but her voice went jodelling between Alpine
passes. And down she tumbled on the floor,
and. sang, since there was nothing to be said,
round ah's and oh's. Mangin, the poet, coming
up to her, stood looking down at her, drawing
at his pipe. The dancing began.

Grey-haired Mrs. Keymer asked Dick Graves
to tell her who Mangin was, and said that she